ALL THE CLERGY of Alaska have a 
chance to get together at conference 
in Ketchikan. Above, recessional after 
priesting of the Rey. Lewis Hodgkins 
on third day. Below are clergy; Bishop 
Gordon right. Men studied pastoral 
care under leadership of the Rev. C. 
Alfred Cole of Charleston, W. - Va. 


TEN PER CENT of Virginia Seminary’s students, including 
these men, come from or have visited overseas missions 


YOUR CHURCH 


FOUR MEN of graduating c 


_--Cuttington College, Liberia, 


IN THE NEWS 


some post-commencement advice 
the Rev. J. R. Dunbar, baccala 
preacher. Below, the Rev. S. F. D: 
member of class, is ordained to 

hood. The Rev. P. L. Okie is p 


ing; Bishop Harris is seated at 


ae 


How this new version of the Bible. 


can change your lite 


Your present Bible, most likely, is 
the King James Version... translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sions that are confusing to us today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in your 
home—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you greater peace of mind. 


This new version is an authorized 
Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 
version. 


Newest Version 
Really Our Oldest 


In the 342 years since the King 
James Version was published, 


Bound in 
handsome maroon 


buckram, $600 
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dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 
accurate and easier to understand. 


Easier to Read 


Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read. 


Did you know, for instance, that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 
a man’s “conversation”” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 


Yi yD 


ih PERFECT GIFT 


FOR BRIDE, 
Bit 


GRADUATE, 

LOVED ONE 
No gift could bring more lasting joy 
than the Word of Life in the living 
language of today: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. Clearer and 
easier to read, it is ideal for young 
people—perfect for the couple start- 
ing their new life together, for the 


graduate whose future spreads bright 


before him... or for your child at the 
close of the Sunday School year. Let 
the RSV bring new spiritual riches to 
those you love. 


direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear. 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,’ says one nation- 
ally known religious figure. Another 
counsels, “Every Christian should 
possess this translation.” 


Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up déwice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones. 


Supplies of the genuine limp leather edition, individ- 
ually boxed, are now becoming available. $10.00. 


THOMAS 


ELSON & SONS 
1 


a 


MR. CHAIRMAN! 
FOR CHURCHES AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
NEARLY EVERYONE 
BUYS ‘‘AMERICAN” 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


3 SEAT STYLES: 


Formed plywood 


Over 8 
million in use! 


or shaped steel or imitation- 
leather upholstered 


Extra wide shaped seats and deep-formed back 
panels, for extra comfort! Rugged, reinforced 
triangular-steel tubing; steel cross-braces. Metal 
parts are corrosion-resistant Bonderized, followed 
by two coats of outdoor enamel. No sliding or 
binding parts. No snagging, cutting or soiling 
hazards. Light weight—easy to carry and store. 
Write Dept. 160 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


901 BROADWAY N.W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Check Your Calendar 


JUNE 


11. St. Barnabas 

13-14 Laymen’s Training Program, 
Ill Province, Seabury House 

19-20 Outgoing Missionaries’ Con- 
ference. Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

20-21 Laymen’s Training Program, 
1 and I! Provinces. Seabury 
House 

20-July 31 


Missionary Training 


Conference under auspices of 


NCCC Department of Foreign 
Missions. Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

St. John Baptist. Fifteenth 
anniversary, consecration of 
the Rt. Rev. Charles C. J. 
Carpenter, LL.D., Bishop of 
Alabama ; 
Church of the Air. CBS. 10:00- 
10:30 a.m., EDST 

St. Peter 


JULY 


Independence Day 
St. James 


Fe happy “Vacation Days,” keep a place for daily 


devotions. Wherever you go, take The Upper Room with you. 


Use it each day to refresh your mind and heart. 


Send in your order NOW for the July - August nume 


ber. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per 


copy. Individual subscriptions (6 bi-monthly issues) 


50 cents per year. Special Pocket Edition same price 


- The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Cus has been the greatest ad- | 
in our missionary program | 
since I became Presiding Bishop,” | 
was the enthusiastic comment of the — 


vance 


Presiding Bishop on the adoption 
by the National Council of the 
recommendations of its Finance De- 


partment at the closing session of | 


the spring meeting held April 28- 
30 in Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

This action, involving the appro- 


priation of nearly $400,000 for ad- a 


vancing the Church’s work both at 
home and abroad, was made possible 
in the words of Bishop Sherrill, “Be- 


cause we have had such a marked’ | 
inerease. of dioceses who have met 
their quotas, because several dio- 


ceses have overpaid their expec- 
tancies, and because of the careful 
administration of what we have 
had.” 

Nearly one half of the sum ap- 
propriated is in the form of loans, 
the balance is in grants from a fund 


for contingencies and from undesig- _ 


nated legacies. One of the largest 
grants was a $40,000 appropriation 


to establish a Christian student cen- | 


ter near the government university. 


in Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan, one 


of the five leading universities in / 


that land. The erection of this 


student center marks the initiation 


of a work among Japanese university — 


students recommended to the council 
by the Rev. Roger Blanchard and 


endorsed by the Presiding Bishop’s’ 


personal representative in Japan, 

the Hon. Francis B. Sayre. 
Other appropriations will help 
continued on page 4 


VESTMENTS e@ FABRICS 
FAIR LINENS—ALTAR HANGINGS — DOSSALS 
ALBS — BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS — BANNERS 

BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
Inquiries Invited 
HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
55 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 


SONU 


FUND RAISERS 


Help your fund raising group earn 
money. We'll send hand made copper 
jewelry for bazaars, fairs, drives, etc. 
Pay only for sold items, return bal- 
ance. Please give church location. 

DIO HONS ASSOC 
265 F Day Street 


= 
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PUBLISHER-EDITOR 
William E. Leidt 


THE COVER. The Good News is entering 
the humblest of homes in Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, through the devoted work of 
missionaries. In this town, as around the 
world, young people wait to be taught 
about the Way, the Truth, the Life; St. 
Mark's School, to be aided by the 1953-54 
Birthday Thank Offering, is endeavoring 
to fill this need. For more about the work 
in Bluefields, please turn to pages 6-8. 
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SCHOOLS 


St. John Baptist School ror ciats 


Offers College Preparatory and General 
courses music, art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character- building 
extra-curricular activities for resident 
and day students, under the care of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. In the country 
near Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 


For catalog address Box 656 
The Sister Superior, Mendham, 


N. J. 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


Boys and girls ages 6-12 
A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of 
a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of 
North Carolina. Balanced routine of activities; study, 
play, housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under 
Good food— 
Ponies, other pets. 
Average rate, $60 


the direction of the Episcopal Church. 
much, of it raised on school farm. 


Yeur-round care. 
monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W.'Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 
Thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Fine arts encouraged. 
Sports program. Junior school department. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Cues podron: KENOSHA, WIS. 


Resident nurse. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for 
Negro Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees. Teacher Training; Religious 
Education; Commerce; Music; Physical 


Education. Address: The President. 
Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Shattuck School’ 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program — religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys grow 
“in Wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 


358 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL BOYS 
Kt Si eG ne Le 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 


Western No. Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports, 44th year. 1300-acre 
estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 

Legerwood, N. C. 
COLLEGE HEALTH 
PREPARATORY EDUCATION 

CHARACTER BUILDING 
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provide a chapel for Iolani School, 
Honolulu, provision to rehabilitate 
and extend the seminary buildings 
at Guadalajara, Mexico, and for 
churches in Haiti, Puerto Rico, the 
Panama Canal Zone, Mexico, Hono- 
lulu, and the Philippines. A grant 
also was made to aid the establish- 
ment of a church in the atomic re- 
search town of Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Changes in Personnel 


J. Earl Fowler, Associate Secretary 
of the Overseas Department, but re- 
cently returned from a special as- 
signment in ‘Tokyo, resigned in order 
to accept appointment as a mission- 
ary to Japan. In Tokyo, he will 
serve as business nae of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 

The National Council confirmed 
the Presiding Bishop’s appointment 
of the Rev. Claude L. Pickens, Jr., 
as an assistant secretary in the Over- 
seas Department to succeed Mr. Fow- 
ler. Mr. Pickens has had a long and 
distinguished missionary career in 
China, returning to the United 
States only when political conditions 
in that Jand made the continuance 
of his work impossible. A specialist 
in the Christian approach to Mos- 
lems, Mr. Pickens recently has been 
acting as Secretary of the Committee 
on the Near East of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Other appointments confirmed by 
the Council included: 

Margaret McBride and Esther G. 
Pierce as associate editors in the Di- 
vision of Curriculum Development, 
Department of Christian Education. 

The Rev. Malcolm Strachan as 
consultant on parish and prepara- 
tory schools, Department of Chris- 
tian Education. 

The Rey. Grant A. Morrill, Jr., as 
Executive Secretary, Division’ of 
Leadership Training, was oa ete of 
Christian Education. 

Louise B. Gehan, Associate Secre- 
tary, 
Home Department. 

Twenty overseas missionaries were 
appointed including Bishop Sher- 
rill’s son, the Rev. Edmund K. Sher- 
rill, who will go to Brazil. Most of 

continued on page 5 


Division of College Work, 


St. Mary's Hall vetaware 


Episcopal school for girls 8 to 18, established 
1837. 


Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics and Typewriting. Easily accessible 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

THE REV. ROBERT P. VARLEY 
Acting Headmaster BoxF Burlington,N.J. 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New York, N. Y. 
offers an accredited 3-year program in 
basie professional nursing. Classes enter 
in September and February. Write or 
visit (Saturdays at 10 A. M.) 
The Registrar 
419 W. 114th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


(A Correspondence Institution) 

6030 Lowell Ave., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Since 1896, courses have been taught in Bible. 
Religious Education, Missions, Church Pub- 
licity, Pastoral VPsychology, Theology, etc 
Complete your interrupted studies at home. BEx- 
cellent faculty. Reasonable. Write to Secretary 
for further information NOW. 


CAMPS 
BEAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


Enjoy Real Fun, Gay Informality. Congenial 
Companions at this beautiful 2000-acre estate 
“Atop the Poconos.’”’ All Sports and Enter- 
tainment facilities. Lake. Beach. 
Riding. Tennis. Swimming, Boats 
and Canoes. Latest Movies. Coun- 
try Dances. You'll like the fine 
Christian fellowship. Protestant 
Bervice. $43 to $45. Booklet F.M., 

N. Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. 
(Room 1274) LO 5-1550. 


up FOR ADULTS 


Ages 6 to 17. 28th Season. 2000 Acre private 
estate. Cabins. Lake. Experienced Counsel- 
ors. Balanced Program of Sports and Creative 
Activity. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. 
Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $300. Booklet “F” 
ames Office, Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 


CAMP CHICKADEE, GROTON, N. H. 


40 Girls 5-17; 40 Boys 5-14. All land and 
water sports. Lake frontage. Modern 
cabins with toilets and showers. 8 weeks 
$270; 4 weeks $145. 5 Clergy on staff 1952. 
Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Weis, St. Thomas Rec- 
tory, 721 Douglas Ave., Providence 8, R. I. 
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Presiding Bishop Plans 
Visit to the Orient 


Late this summer the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop, and Mrs. Sherrill will begin 
a tour of the Church’s work in the 
Far East, visiting Japan, Korea, Oki- 
nawa, the Philippines, and Hawaii. 
Bishop Sherrill will meet with bish- 
ops, missionaries, and chaplains to 
survey the Church’s problems and 
responsibilities in the Pacific area. 

During World War II Bishop 
Sherrill made several trips to the war 
fronts, both in the Pacific and in 
Europe, as Chairman of the General 
Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. 
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these new missionaries will meet 
together for a conference at Seabury 
House later this month. 

In appreciation of his fourteen 
years’ service as Director of the 
Home Department, members of the 
National Council presented a tele- 
vision set to the Rev. George A. 
Wieland, who retires June 30 and 
was attending his last meeting as 
the head of the Home Department. 

The deliberations of the Council 
were made significant by addresses 
from several distinguished guests: 
the Bishop of Connecticut, the Rt. 
Rev. Walter H. Gray, recently re- 
turned from the Far East where he 
participated in the consecration of 
Lyman C. Ogilby (Forru, April) ; 
Chaplain Calvin H. Elliott, just re- 
turned from the front lines of Korea; 
Prof. T. K. Scott-Craig, who reported 
on his first year as Chairman of 
Faculty Work; and Helen B. Turn- 
bull, director of Windham. House, 
on the need for more trained women 
church workers. 

The National Executive Board of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, meeting the 
preceding weekend, April 24-27, 
gave special attention to the need 
for trained women workers in the 
Church and-visited Windham House, 
where a number of the students are 
recipients of scholarship aid from 
the United Thank Offering. 

The next meeting of the Council 
will be October 13-15 at Seabury 
House. Zz 
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The little girl I found covered 
with maggots and nearly starved 
on a street in Seoul last week is 
there again today. She is in the 
same cramped position, lying on 


her side in the street. But this 
time she is dead.” So reports 1st 
Lt. Charles Vogel in a U.P. dis- 
patch. He states that she was 
taken into an orphanage but 
there wasn’t room for her and, 
“Then they turned her out from 
the orphanage.”’ He goes on to 
explain that when he first saw 
her, ‘Of course she wasn’t dead 
then. She could brush off some 
of the flies with one hand. She 
could do nothing about the mag- 
gots. Her chances weren’t good 
but it seems to me she could 
have been saved if anybody had 
wanted to save her.” 


We do not know what orphan- 
age refused to keep this child. 
We are glad it was not a Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund orphanage. 
But before anybody condemns 
whatever orphanage it was, let’s 
face stern, cruel facts. They re- 
duce down to just one hard fact. 
If you haven’t the room and if 
you haven’t the money to make 
the room, if you haven’t the food 


and if you haven’t the money to 
buy the food—then you are help- 
less and have got to let the mag- 
gots finish the job for a home- 
less, friendless, sick child. 


The little girl’s life could have 
been saved—just as many other 
children have been saved — by 
being cared for in a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage. In 
addition to the 5,000 children in 
80 CCF. Korean orphanages, 
Christian Children’s Fund as- 
sists children in orphanages in 
the following countries: Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Finland, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Switzerland, United States and 
Western Germany. 


You can “adopt” a child in 
any one of these countries for 
ten dollars a month and the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and case history will be fur- 
nished. Correspondence with 
your child is invited—Smaller 
gifts are equally welecome—God 
sees not the coin but the heart 
that gives it. 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
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(Ga young man spends much of 
his time by the shore, watching the | 
small boats going by or the birds — 
overhead, but mostly he is thinking. 
. . . He has the usual amount of 
plans, dreams, and disappointments — 
to ponder and much of his thinking 
involves choices. His future lies be- ~ 
fore him and he has many important, 
decisions to make. Clever communis — 
“tic propaganda breeds godless hu- 
manism and the red flag which rep- 
resents it is clashed with the Cross 
in a war for supremacy. The choices | 
he makes will be determined largely 
by the school and church in Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, where he lives. 
There future leaders, like this young 
man, are made, and it is their beliefs 
that will determine the way they will 


W h a C S A h e a d oo ¢ ¢ \@ nee in the Missionary Dis- 


trict of the Panama Canal Zone, is a 

sleepy Caribbean port with a harbor 
4 too shallow to take heavy draft 

? freighters, mahogany forests which — 

i. e ie fo r IH i Mm e have been thinned by exploitation, 

and sweltering jungles and impas- 

sable forests separate it from the 

By PAUL W. STOUFFER, ae ‘more progressive and thriving west- 


ern coast. The ancestors of the fiye _ 
thousand people who live in Blue | 


‘ 
1 


HARBOR at El Bluff, Nicaragua, lies three miles across OXCARTS and bicycles are about the only traffic on Bluefield’s 
shallow lagoon from Bluefields, where Church has mission. streets; transportation away from town is by log canoes, carrying 
Here commodities such as bananas are loaded onto ships. one to eight people. Most houses look like these pictured here. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL provides Christian education for children 
of Bluefields. At one point the building was theatre; tropical rain, 
rot, and termites have since reduced it to a ruinous state. 


fields were brought to work in the 
mahogany forests in the days of Brit- 
ish colonization. They live in small, 
thatch-roofed houses which frequent- 
ly have no sewage disposal. Only an 
occasional oxcart or bicycle passes 
over the asphalt streets and life is 
quiet in- Bluefields. 

But, a new road is being built 
which will bring trade and commerce 
to Bluefields. The town then will 
become the most important city on 
the eastern coast of Nicaragua, a vital 


SUN streams through many cracks in 
school walls—when it isn’t raining; 
and when it is, umbrellas are needed - 


HOLES 
foot. 


shipping and transfer port for goods 
moving to and from the industrial 
centers of the west. 

St. Mark’s Church and school play 
an important role in this expansion 
program and they must be prepared 
to perform a major function. To 
them belong the limitless horizons 
and responsibilities of caring for the 
minds, bodies, and souls of the peo- 
ple of Bluefields. 

Such a job requires consecrated 
men of vision; it requires equip- 


riddle the floor to trip the unwary 
No day is complete until at least one 
toddler has been extricated. Repairs are useless. 


NARROW basketball court is children’s playground at St. 
Mark’s School. They must shoo away the oxen that lie down 
to sleep in the shade of the building, before they can use it. 


ment and money. The first requisite 
for St. Mark’s is a modern,. well- 
equipped school building. 

St. Mark’s Church is newer than 
the school, kept in good repair and 
painted frequently. All the children 
of the parish attend the school, along 
with students from outside. 

St. Mark’s School is housed in a 
building that was a theater thirty 
years ago. Tropical rain and termites 
have reduced it to such a degenerate 

continued on next page 


BURLAP partitions form movable 
classroom walls; the building is one 
large two-and-a-half-story shell 


What’s Ahead ?... cont. 


condition that the priest-in-charge, 
the Ven. Moultrie H. McIntosh, has 
said, “If the termites would ever un- 
clasp hands, the building would 
crumble immediately.” Sun streams 
through the cracks in the wall and 
on rainy days students and teachers 
huddle under umbrellas. Burlap 
partitions separate one crowded class 
from another. Only one textbook on 
each subject is available to the teach- 
er and the students learn by rote. 

Two or three children occupy each 
handmade desk and in some classes 
children sit on long benches mem- 
orizing their lessons and writing on 
tablets held in their laps. 

During recess the children play in 
the streets or in the narrow basket- 
ball court but they first must chase 
away the oxen that sleep in the shade 
of the building. 

The Birthday Thank Offering, 
which is the offering of children all 
over the world on the occasion of 
their birthdays, is designated each 
year to meet an urgent need in the 
Church. The work at Bluefields is so 
vital and important that the 1953- 
1954 Birthday Thank Offering will 
be given for its development. 


@ Mr. StouFFER, a member of Cal- 
vary Church, New York City, took 
the pictures of Bluefields which il- 
lustrate his article. 


CHURCH, newer than school, is 
kept in good repair. All mission 
children, plus others, attend school. 


CHOIR of older boys and girls from school sings 
in church. Music, instinctive ability of Negro, 
is a chief joy and relaxation at St. Mark's. 


MINISTRY of Church goes on, reaching out to Bluefields’ people, who desperately need — 
it. Here the missionary-in-charge visits one of homes. Among endemic diseases in region 
are malaria, dysentery, and typhoid; water is unsafe and milk poor and diluted fifty per | i 
cent with water before it is sold. Powdered milk is available but few can afford to buy. | 
KIDS everywhere love @ good time; \ 
here St. Mark’s children picnic at rec- | 
tory. Women of church provide food. |) 


| 
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By the Rev. 


JOHN V. BUTLER, S.T.D. 


i ., all may be one—these stirring 


_ words will take on a new reality for 


Episcopalians when the Anglican 
‘Congress meets in Minneapolis from 


August 4-13, 1954. That city will 
, be the scene of a worldwide witness 
to the unity of the Anglican. Com- 


munion, as bishops, priests, laymen, 
and lay women come together from 
325 dioceses located on all five con- 
tinents. From Tasmania, South Afri- 


ca, England, India, Brazil, and scores 


of other lands Anglican Christians 
will gather to proclaim their com- 
mon faith and to counsel together on 
matters pertaining to the life and 
work of the Anglican Communion 


throughout the world, particularly 


with regard to its missionary strate- 
By: . . 

The idea of holding such a con- 
gress, long a latent desire in the 


_ hearts of many church people, took 


definite form at a special meeting of 
the American House of Bishops in 
1946 when, at the initiation of the 
Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, now Bish- 
op of Connecticut, a committee was 


_ appointed to consider the question. 


From this first beginning the idea 
grew, finding favor with the Presid- 
ing Bishop, the Archbishop of Can- 


_ terbury, and other prominent church 


leaders. Finally, the 1948 Lambeth 


@ Mr. Burtier, rector of Trinity 


_ Church, Princeton, N. J., is a mem- 


ber of the National Council and di- 


rector of publicity for the Anglican 


7 Congress in 1954. 
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FOR FIRST TIME since 1908, an Anglican Congress will meet, in August 1954, at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Above are the Presiding Bishop, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray of Connecticut, Chairman of Committee on Arrangements. 


United States to Welcome 


The Anglican Communion 


Conference requested its president 
to take action to bring such a con- 
gress into being. The date was sub- 
sequently fixed for August, 1954. 


‘The 1949 General Convention fol- 


lowed up this action with an invita- 
tion to hold the meeting in the 
United States, an invitation which 
was extended by the Presiding Bish- 
op through the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to all the dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion. The actual 
plans for the Congress had begun to 
take shape. 


Letters have now been sent to 325 
such dioceses inviting each to send 
its bishops, one clergyman, and one 
lay person, as official delegates to the 
Anglican Congress. A total enroll- 
ment of approximately one thousand 
is expected. From the replies already 
received, it is clear that the venture 
has enthusiastic support from nearly 
every quarter. 

The Anglican Congress will differ 
from that other great convocation of 


the. Anglican Communion, the 
continued on next page 
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Anglican Communion ....... . . . continued 


Lambeth Conference, in that its 
membership will not be limited to 
bishops, but will consist of equal 
numbers of bishops, priests, and lay 
persons. At Lambeth, the bishops 
gather for several weeks to devote 
detailed attention to numerous mat- 
ters of doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship. In the short space of ten days, 
the Anglican Congress cannot be ex- 
pected to simulate the work of the 
Lambeth Conference, nor is this de- 
sired. 


A New Experience for Churchmen 


The Anglican Congress will be a 
new experience for most Episcopa- 
lians, an experience for which there 
is but one precedent, and that many 
years ago. In 1908 there was held in 
London a Pan-Anglican Congress, 
a worldwide meeting of bishops, 
priests, lay men and women, which 
proved so successful that a similar 
meeting was planned for 1918. 
World War I made this impossible, 
and the idea was abandoned until 
1946 when: American Churchmen 
again took it up. 

Like the 1908 Congress, and like 
the Lambeth Conferences, the 1954 
Anglican Congress will have no 
power to enact or to change canon 
law. As one bishop affectionately put 
it, “Episcopalians are peculiar peo- 
ple. We bishops all agree that the de- 
cisions reached at Lambeth are not 
legally binding on any member 
Church, and yet not one of us would 
deliberately take any course of action 
contrary to these decisions. The 
world might call this odd behavior, 
but I believe it is the secret of the 
strength of our Communion. Our 
unity lies not in laws, but in our 
common will to-be united.” It is to 
be assumed that the findings of the 
Anglican Congress also will be an 
expression of this common will of the 
Anglican Communion. 


The general theme of the Angli- 


can Congress is The Call of God 
and the Mission of the Anglican 
Communion. Because the number of 
delegates will be so large, the Con- 
gress will meet in four sections, each 
one to study a topic within the gen- 
eral theme. These topics are Our 
Vocation, Our Worship, Our Mes- 
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sage, and Our Work. At various 
times, the Congress will meet as a 
single body to receive the reports of 
these sections and to take any action 
that may be desired in the name of 
the Congress. 

This is but an outline of the main 
work before the men and women 
who will come thousands of miles to 
meet together, and it can give only a 
hint of the colorful events which will 
take place. All the great dignitaries 
of the Anglican Communion will be 
there, including the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and many other metro- 
politans of the various provinces of 
the Church. The registration list 
will have the sound of a United Na- 
tions roll call, for the Congress may 
be Anglican in the religious tradi- 
tion it-represents, but certainly not 
in the nationalities who will attend. 
As Presiding Bishop of the host 
Church, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill will preside over the Con- 
gress and both he and the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury will address the 
opening session. A number of other 
notable speakers have been sched- 
uled to speak not only at the official 
sessions, but also at the informal 
mass meetings and special events 
which will mark the ten days. Each 
morning there will be a service of 
Holy Communion celebrated accord- 
ing to the rite of a different branch 
of the Anglican Communion. So- 
cial functions will provide oppor- 
tunities for creating and renewing 
international friendships. 

The elaborate planning necessary 
for the success of the Anglican Con- 
gress is under the direction of the 
General Convention’s Joint Com- 
mittee to Arrange for the Anglican 
Congress, under the chairmanship of 
Bishop Gray of Connecticut, who for 
many years has been an enthusiastic 
leader in promoting closer co-oper- 
ation and understanding among the 
branches of the Anglican Commun- 
ion. He is the editor of Pan-Angli- 


can, a worldwide review of the Epis- , 


copal Church. Others on the com- 
mittee are the Rev. John Heuss, rec- 
tor of Trinity Parish, New York, vice 
chairman and finance committee 
chairman; Robert TI. McCracken, 
Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer; the 


Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, Bish- | 


op of South Carolina, program chair- 
man; 
bridge, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Morristown, N. J.; and Mrs. James S. 
McCulloh of Rye, N. Y. Subcommit- 
tees on program, publicity, solicita- 
tions, and other phases of planning 
also have been appointed. 

The biggest obstacle to be over- 


come by the many representatives de- | 


siring to attend is one of cost. A 
small diocese in the Far East or 


South Africa, for instance, would | 
find it difficult to pay the traveling — 


expenses of three delegates to Min- 
neapolis, much as it would like them 
to attend. Fifty thousand dollars was 
appropriated by the 1952 General 
Convention for the actual running — 
expenses of the Congress. 
tion, another one hundred thousand — 


i 
doHars will be sought from contribu- i 
tions to defray the expenses of dele- |) 
gates who could not otherwise come. | 


Witness to Our Common Faith 


Many United States dioceses are 
undertaking to sponsor 
dioceses, welcoming their representa- ~ 
tives as diocesan guests, and inviting 
them to speak to parish groups. So — 
Episcopalians of Minneapolis will 
not be the only ones to share in the : 
excitement of entertaining guests 
from all over the world. For a brief — 
space of time Episcopalians through- _ 


out the United States will have per- ie 


sonal contacts with bishops, priests, 
laymen, and lay women of sister 


Churches, and the Anglican Com- | 
munion will become a living realiti 4 


to them. 
“to witness to our common faith and 
to confer on matters of common in- — 


terest,” 


what it will mean to us and this is the 


purpose for which it is convened. But — 


the Rev. Cornelius P. Trow- | . 


overseas ; | 


according to the directive — 
given at Lambeth in 1948. This is 


| 


| 


In addi- | 


Se ener 


ae 


it will have an even greater mean- | 


ing, for it will sound the voice of the 
Anglican Communion in a world ~ 


which sorely needs a voice of faith. 
e 


Tue fourth annual pilgrimage to 
Mexico (FortH, January, 1952, page 
19), conducted by the Rev. G. C. 
Stutzer of Okmulgee, Okla., is 
scheduled for August 17-September 4. 
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‘| Paso Children 
lock to St. Anne’s 


QUARTER century ‘of service 
to Mexican-Americans is the heri- 
tage of St. Anne’s Mission, El Paso, 
Texas. Begun as a social service to 
the people living on the Mexican 
border, it first was a clinic with a 
full-time nurse in charge. ‘The 
kindergarten, which came next, to- 
day has fifty children. Many of the 
newcomers speak only Spanish, but 
when they graduate from St. Anne’s, 
they are well versed in English. 

During the summer the popular 
playground is open morning and 
night. Children, who have parents’ 
written consent and pay ten cents, 
may attend the annual two-week 
vacation church school. Last sum- 
mer the seasons of the Christian and 
Jewish years were studied and com- 
pared. A pageant of a Christian 
thanksgiving service and the Feast 
of Succoth was given on the closing 
day. 

St. Anne’s greatest source of 
thanksgiving is its new _ chapel 
(FortTH, October, 1952, page 18) 
which was aided by a gift from the 
United Thank Offering. 


DAILY KINDERGARTEN gives youngsters 
good start towards public school education 
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DREAM come true 
is new chapel of St. 
Anne's Mission, El 
Paso, Texas (above). 
Hub of daily mission 
activity is building 
(below) to which 
flock Mexican-Ameri- 
can, white, and Negro 
children. The Vicar is 
the Rev. F. J. Seddon. 


HANDICRAFT EXHIBIT displays important segment of summer playground activity. 
Two-week vacation school, stressing faith and practice of Church, is held each year. 
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No Church 


FOUNDATION SEEKS AID)p 


i] 


munities. They are active in their 

Church, and they come from widely 

separated geographical areas in order |" 

to give the’ Foundation firm roots in |_ 
every part of the nation. i | 

Although the Foundation exists 
only to aid the Church, it is a com- 
pletely separate organization. The 
only point of administrative contact 
lies in the fact that the Presiding | 

Bishop is chairman of the board of | 

the Foundation as well as being | 

President of the National Council. |) 

Nevertheless, in all its activities the i | 

Foundation is geared to the needs — 
of the Church, and the money it |) 

raises is used only for the Church, — 

not in helping to meet the regular 
budget, which is not its purpose, but 

to enable the Church to take action 

in directions where it is needed but | 
Luoma from Monkmeyer oes not have the means to move. | 
COMMUNITIES which expand as a result of new industries attract hundreds of young The purpose and appeal of the 
families. Eager, but limited in means, they are helped in constructing a church Foundation is well typified by one 
by the newly established Revolving Loan Fund of the Episcopal Church Foundation. of its current campaigns which is fd 

concerned with the building up of 

a large Revolving Loan Fund to aid 
OT long ago the Episcopal Foundation long before his-election. in church construction in areas’ | 
Church Foundation announced the These four, like the other directors where rapid population growth has 
election of four new members to its of the organization, are leaders in created a critical need. In a recent | 
board of directors. The news cre- their professions and in their com- booklet asking for contributions for | | 
ated no noticeable stir, but Episco- eer) it 
palians might well take notice of the 
Foundation for here is a potent or- 
ganization whose only purpose in 
existing is to broaden and strength- 
en the work of the Church and to 
enable it to expand into new fields 

where its influence is needed. 

The backgrounds of the new direc- 
tors give some jnsight into the 
Foundation: Marshall P. Madison 
of San Francisco is a businessman 
with a record of active participation 
in his parish and diocese. George 
F. Jewett, a business executive in 
Spokane, Wash., is a lay reader in 
the Church and an active supporter 
of the cathedral in Spokane. Thomas 
Rodd is a New York banker who has 
had a big part in wise administra- 
tion of Foundation funds; and Rob- nae a 

Carew from Monkmeyer 


ert D. Jordan is Director of Promo- SUBURBS and sleepy villages explode; budding families mortgage their property to build £ 
tion for the National Council and new homes. The Church's vigor is decreased by each needed church which cannot be 
was an enthusiastic worker for the built. This tragedy is avoided by interest-free Foundation loans repayable in ten years. | 
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rat 3 
ceive Them 
SWING COMMUNITIES 


this fund, the Foundation explains 
why some communities grow  star- 
tlingly: 

“Some communities expand as 
new industries move in; giant atomic 
installations give birth to new 
towns; empty lands in the West be- 
come the homes of thousands when 
irrigation projects bring life-giving 
water to the desert. Suburbs spring 
up in a few months where there had 


been woodland; sleepy villages €X- _ SKYROCKETING numbers of communicants cause congregations to outgrow their pres- 
plode into boomtowns; completely ent church buildings, church school quarters, or parish houses. Such critical needs can 
new communities rise on cornfields be met by the Foundation’s Loan Fund or a similar loan fund of the National Council. 
or pasture lands.” 

The booklet, titled No Church to, 

Receive Them, explains that such 
dynamic communities seldom have 
had time to build churches to serve 
the newcomers who are _ usually 

young people of modest means, 
burdened with the costs of new 
homes and families. And while the 
newcomers “are eager and willing 
to support a church, building a new 
one unaided is beyond their means. 
And so they must worship in make- 
shift quarters where there is seldom 
room for all. Sunday school for 
their children must be forgotten or 
conducted under difficulties.” 

The Revolving Loan Fund is 
meant to give the boost that Epis- a 
copalians in these new communities 
need. It already has made a number 
of interest-free loans for church 
building in areas of great need. The 
National Council has a similar loan 
fund which has spurred millions of 
dollars in new building. But, the 
booklet points out, the Foundation’s 
fund is far from large enough, and 
that of the National Council con- 
sists of money originally meant for 
use in China, money which some day 
will be used as intended when China 
rejoins the family of civilized na- 
tions. 

The booklet gives case histories to 
show what the two funds have ac- 
complished and what remains to be 
done. It tells.of a rapidly growing 
suburb of Louisville, Ky., where 
Episcopal services were being held 

_continued on page 26 
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ONCE CHURCHLESS Episcopalians of St. Matthews, Louisville, Ky., suburb, now wor- 
ship in own church for first time in fifty years. With parish, diocesan, and Foundation 
aid, mansion (below) replaced decrepit parish house used by St. Paul’s, New Albany, Ind. 
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CHURCH SERVICES in the language of 
signs are conducted or interpreted for deaf 
Virginians by seminarian, Steve Mathis II]! 


By DAVID A. CRUMP 


For one hundred years the Epis- 
copal Church has been carrying the 
Gospel to people whose ears cannot 
hear. Through the language of 
signs, the good news of God’s mighty 
acts is “heard” by thousands of deaf 
communicants. During this past 
year, non-hearing congregations, lo- 
cated mostly in the East, celebrated 
a joyous but quiet centennial year. 
A century ago, the Rev. Thomas W. 
Gallaudet founded the work of the 
Church among the deaf when he es- 
tablished St. Ann’s for the Deaf in 
New York City. 

While the Church can be thank- 
ful for the advance that has been 
made in this part of the Church’s 
mission, there is little chance for 
complacent pride. Considering the 
number of deaf people who live in 
every diocese, only a beginning has 
been made in the Church’s ministra- 
tion to them. There is much work 
yet to be done before even a firm 
establishment will be assured. 

Today, a century after the recog- 
nition that deaf people are also a 


@ Mr. Crump is a senior at Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria. 
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VIRGINIA SEMINARY STUDENTS Leal 
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part of Christ’s Church, there are 
only fourteen priests working among 
these quiet people. Often one priest 
must cover as many as seven dioceses. 

These men speak the special lan- 
guage of signs, comprised of about 
one thousand symbolic movements 
of the hands and arms. They cele- 
brate the Holy Communion, preach, 
baptize, and counsel, all without 
speaking a word with their lips, and 
yet, the many devout congregations 
never miss a word of the liturgy 
or sermon as they attentively watch 
the expressive signs of their min- 
isters. rig 

These fourteen who minister so 
faithfully are overworked and over- 
tired, but they are managing to hold 
together a community of people who 
respond overwhelmingly to Christ 
when the Church is made a_possi- 
bility to them. 

Yet there are many thousands of 
deaf people who do not know Jesus 
Christ, simply because there are not 
enough clergy to reach the wide 
areas which are unchurched. 

The problem, therefore, is a clear 
one to every Churchman: How can 


the Mission of the Church be ex- 
tended to those deaf people who 
have not received the Church? From 
where will the clergy come who can 
speak the silent language of signs, 
and who will train these clergy? 

In this centennial year, Virginia 
Theological Seminary has instituted 
a course in dactylology, the lan- 
guage of signs. Enrolled in_ this 
elective course are fifteen seminar- 
ians, all hearing men, who come 
from all over the United States and 


Honolulu. Oe 
Fhe course is taught by Steve 


Mathis III, who lost his hearing 
when he was twelve. He is now a 
middler at Virginia Seminary and 
speaks the language of signs rapidly 
and with the grace and expression of 
an orchestra conductor. 

The new course at the seminary is 
still an experiment. At best, its stu- 
dents will be only good apprentices 
in the language since skill and pro- 
ficiency are acquired only through 


much practice. It is an approach, | 


however, that has never been tried 
before and shows every promise of 


having at least a good start. “ 


Bill Warren, Atlanta Journal-Constitution Photo 
DISTANCE means little to people of Steve’s three deaf congregations. Spread throughout 
Southwestern Virginia, they may travel more than fifty miles to ““hear’’ a service. The 
Good News reaches them via “’speech”’ which uses the whole body in.a metrical way. 
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Besides learning the services in the 
Book of Common Prayer, the class 
studies the signs of conversational] 
language. A lecture course also is 
given on the history of the Church’s 
ministry to the deaf and the nature 
of deafness and its place in religious 
education. 

What are the implications of this 
forward step? First of all, it appears 
to be a realistic way to attempt to 
meet the problem. Steve Mathis 
hopes that proficiency will be gained 
by his students so that they will not 
only be able to officiate at services of 
deaf congregations, but also will be 
able to counsel the deaf as their 
pastor. Until now, counselling has 
been hindered by a paper and pencil 
routine. 

Secondly, it is hoped that soon 
other seminaries will begin to train 


more students. 


The Episcopal Church is the only 
part of the Anglican Communion 
which will ordain a deaf man. At 
one time people thought that a per- 
son who could not hear was also 
mentally deficient. Consequently, 
deaf people were denied a real place 


De 


DEAF since the age of twelve, Steve mastered dactylology at Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., world’s only college for the deaf. Now a middler at Virginia Seminary, he 
teaches class of fifteen hearing students with grace and expression of orchestra leader. 


in the community and the Church. 

In 1872, twenty years after Mr. 
Gallaudet had begun the New York 
mission, the Rt. Rev. William B. 
Stevens, Bishop Coadjutor of Penn- 
sylvania, ordained Henry Winter 
Syle to the diaconate. From the 
ranks had come the first deaf man to 
enter Holy Orders. 

Deaf people hear with their eyes. 
They see sounds. They speak and 


TRAINED PRIEST can help deaf child adjust. At one time, public associated deafness with 
feeblemindedness; deaf people were denied vital roles in community and Church. Today, 
Episcopal Church is only part of the Anglican Communion which ordains a deaf man. 
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hear a language which does not use 
mouth and lungs, but the whole 
face, the body, the arms, and the 
hands in a rhythmical, methodical 
manner. 

The hearing person who has had 
the opportunity to attend a church 
service in the language of signs will 
never forget the freshness and _ vi- 
tality of this language. It says exactly 
what the Book of Common Prayer 
says, but somehow as words cannot 
say it. The development of this new 
language is actually a fulfillment of 
Isaiah’s prophecy, the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. 

Steve Mathis spends a great deal 
of time each week serving as student 
minister to non-hearing congrega- 
tions in the Diocese of Southwestern 
Virginia. To watch him preach is 
fascinating. One soon becomes 
aware that his Christian message is 
greatly implemented by the silent 
but powerful language he “speaks” 
in the pulpit. 

Typical of the strain placed upon 
the deaf ministers of the Church is 
the 750 miles Steve must travel 
while still a lay minister in order to 
visit three congregations in the dio- 
cese. When he is not preaching or 
interpreting a Eucharist for the cele- 
brant, he is meeting with people 

continued on page 32 
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I belive in Gods: : Maker of. heaven and earth 


By BESSIE McKIM 


up English letters, kami-shibai, paper theatre, can 
be written only one way. In Japanese, however, 


there are two characters, both pronounced kami. 
With one character, kami means paper; with. the 
other, kami means God: paper theatre or God’s 
theatre. The Japanese Church is combining the two 
meanings into one. 

Kami-shibai, or paper picture shows, came into 
being at the end of the reign of the silent movies. 
When silent films were first imported, it was neces- 
sary to have katsuben, interpreters, to stand beside 
the screen, telling the story in Japanese. 

When talkies were introduced, the stories had 
been previously translated and there was no longer 
any need for katsuben. They had to look about for 
some other way of earning a living. Many began to 
translate stories from foreign literature and illustrate 
them with sets of pictures painted in opaque water 
colors in poster style. This new venture in theatrical 
art came to be called kami-shibai. 

In the early days of kami-shibai, one could see 
groups of people of all ages on street corners or in 


@ Miss McKim, daughter of the late Rt. Rev. John 
McKim, Missionary Bishop of North Kwanto, Japan, 
began her missionary career in 1903. She has 
taught at St. Paul’s and St. Margaret’s Schools, 
Tokyo, and done extensive kindergarten teaching 
and training. She is now at Kamakura, Diocese of 
South Tokyo. She has produced several of the kami- 
shibai dramas herself, including the one illustrated 
on these pages. The article and pictures are re- 
printed with permission from Japan Missions, maga- 
zine of the Japanese Church. 
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Long a medium for bringing to 
shibai, paper theatre, is being ; 


The Apostles’ Creed, for nee 


! 


... He shall come to judge the quick and the deudl 
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TRE BECOMES 
TRE IN JAPAN 
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the fairy tales, folklore, and history of Japan, kami- 


t’s tools are used to present God’s drama of salvation. 


strated with pictures including these reproduced here. 


... Was crucified... 


I believe in... The Communion of Saints... 
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... The Forgiveness of sins .. . 


gateways of temples and public buildings listening 
to The Count of Monte Cristo, westerns with cow- 
boys, tales of swashbuckling samurai, Now, when 
there are more children than adults with leisure to 
listen, tales from Japanese folklore, translations 
from Grimm, Hans Christian Andersen, Mickey 
Mouse, and Bambi are common fare. 

Each child who listens buys not a ticket, but a 
stick of ame or Japanese lollipop which he sucks 
during the story. The katsuben usually ends his 
session at the most exciting point and the children 
must wait until they hear his shrill dog whistle next 
day in the same place. 

About twenty years ago, a few Christian kinder- 
garten and church school teachers started drawing 
their own sequences of Bible story illustrations. The 
children themselves began illustrating the Christmas 
story, and some of the clergy, although too busy to 
make detailed pictures, would draw a few quick 
lines. Many of the clergy were good story tellers 
and they soon began to utilize kami-shibai to focus 
children’s attention. 

Since the end of World War II, a number of 
Christian kami-shibai have been printed, stories 
from the parables and scenes from the life of Christ. 
These, as well as a set of pictures illustrating each of 
the eighteen clauses of the Apostles’ Creed, can be 
bought at all Christian bookstores. 
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INTELLIGENT CHRISTIANITY is objective of Casady School, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., newest church school in Southwest. 


ROBERT B. ALLEN, Jr. 
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Chapel dominates the eighty-acre sife. 


ONLY six years old, 
Casady School has 
grown by leaps and 
bounds, now offering 
six-year course. At 
left is spacious din- 
ing hall, where stu- 
dents and teachers eat 
together. It is also 
used for dramatics, 
dances, and parties. 


* 


Oklahoma 


CASADY 


ES school’s headmaster took a re- 
porter to his office window recently 
and the two men stood looking out 
on Episcopal “magic,” but actually, 
they were seeing the shape that 
prayer can take on abandoned land. 

Before Shaun Kelly, Jr., and his 
guest stretched the broad, velvet-like 
campus of Oklahoma’s young, but 
robust Casady School. From the big 
window the view brought into focus 
a landscape panorama, reflecting a 
widening crescendo of color. Across | 
the“way, cedars blending against the 
green blue of a nameless lake hugged 
together like soldiers in closed rank 
on a winding roadway. Classroom 
buildings of red brick and white 
trim, and a spacious dining hall dot- 
ted the area, but they seemed im- 
pressively dwarfed by the limestone 
chapel whose simple dignity and 
stateliness reigned majestically over 
the eighty-acre Episcopal site. 


@ Newly appointed ForTH corres- 
pondent for Oklahoma, Mr. ALLEN 
is managing editor of the Cushing” 
Daily Citizen. 


MAN who started the ball rolling for school is Sen. A. S. Mike 
Monroney (below, left), who turned over $10,000 award to fund. 
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forms Episcopal Magic 


THRIVING AFTER ONLY SIX YEARS 


This is the Southwest’s newest Epis- 
copal country day school for boys 
and girls, located at 9500 North 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma City. In 
deserving tribute, it bears the name 
of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady, who 
retires this month to close more than 
twenty-five years of service as Bishop 
of Oklahoma. 

The school, it seems, has grown up 
almost overnight. Many a passerby 
traveling the “belt loop” circling the 
Sooner State’s capital city has been 
heard to remark, ““That school! Why, 
‘it has gone up like magic.” 

Figuratively speaking, such is the 
case. The school has recorded tre- 

-mendous growth in the brief span of 
less than six years, a far cry from its 
humble beginning in 1947 when all 
classes were quartered in a revamped 
stable with only a handful of pupils. 
Today, on the land given to the dio- 
cese a good many years ago by the 
late Edward J. Miller, there are three 
classroom buildings, one of which 
houses administrative offices; a din- 
ing hall; crafts shop; athletic locker 
room house; a two-story frame house 
for men of the faculty; and the beau- 


tiful chapel, the latter designed by 
Cram and Ferguson, architects, it 
will be recalled, of both the Wash- 
ington Cathedral and the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York. 

Magic? Perhaps it would seem so 
to the casual observer. But, of 
course, that is not the answer. ‘The 
educational plant which today stands 
on the northwest perimeter of the 
State’s largest city is the result of 
prayer, determined work, and gen- 
erous, Christian giving. Oklahoma 
Episcopalians long had felt the need 
for a school which would combine a 
sound academic program with thor- 
ough religious instruction. Forty 
years after statehood such a school 
came into being. 

The first real push toward reality 
came in 1946 from ‘one of Okla- 
homa’s ablest statesmen and a devout 
Churchman, Senator A. S. Mike 
Monroney who, incidentally, was one 
of the speakers at the Laymen’s Week- 
end during General Convention in 
Boston. In 1946, Senator Monroney, 
then a Representative, was chosen 
Congressman of the Year by Collier's 
magazine. He promptly endorsed his 


CASADY CAGERS make headlines despite the fact they must hold basketball workouts 
on outdoor court; school does not yet have gym. Men’s faculty house is at right. 
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CRAFT CLASS is one of the most popular 
of school’s many extra-curricular activities 


$10,000 award check over to Bishop 
Casady’s educational fund. It served 
as an inspiring lift. The school be- 
gan the next year with thirty-two 
young students in three grades, sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth. 

There have been other notable 
gifts since. It is rather significant to 
note that all income for operational 
as well as capital expenditures is de- 
rived solely from gifts and tuition.., 

You visit the school, and in a small 
white building with cupolas (its ex- 
terior still resembles the stable it 
once was), you meet Mr. Kelly, .the 
headmaster. A tall man, scholarly 
but not un-athletic looking (he cap- 
tained Harvard’s 1935 football team, 
later studied at Oxford), he takes 
you into his spacious but unpreten- 
tious office and seats you in front of 
his desk crowded with papers and 
books. Even as he relaxes in a swivel 
chair, he gives the appearance of a 
man with so much work to do he 
cannot sit still; with bubbling en- 
thusiasm he talks about what makes 
this new school tick, its fine curricu- 
lum, the extra-curricular activities, 
his hopes for additional scholarships, 
and plans for expansion. 

If you stood vigil for any length 
of time on the campus and managed 
random interviews with the boys and 
girls scampering from one class build- 

continued on next page 
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Casady school fo eonnpued 


LIBRARY for Casady is housed in pleasant room on the second floor of school’s first 
building, once used as a stable. Expansion plans include the provision of a new library. 


/ 


ing to another, you found not all 
were Episcopalians. A more accurate 
check showed that just slightly more 
than half of the 198 students en- 
rolled are members of the Church. 
But regardless of affiliation, each is 
receiving high-level scholastic train- 
ing and finding the Prayer Book 
come alive in daily experiences. 

Scholastically, emphasis is on lib- 
eral arts with English, history, math- 
ematics, sciences, and languages com- 
prising a major part of the curricu- 
lum. But, as is often the case, it has 
been outside of the regular curricu- 
lum that Casady has won the major- 
ity of its headlines. In 1952, its fired- 
up football team, coached by former 
All-American halfback Bob  Feni- 
more, rolled up seven victories in as 
many games against Oklahoma and 
‘Texas opposition. 

Casady’s basketball combination 
also has had sports writers grinding 
out praiseworthy prose from their 
prolific typewriters. Casady cagers 
have made good copy, especially 
since they make up one of the few 
teams that must practice on out- 
door courts; the school as yet has no 
gymnasium, but plays regular, sched- 
uled games on the Oklahoma City 
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University maples. In other sports, 
full-fledged programs are carried on 
in baseball, archery, golf, and track. 

Drama is another activity that 
draws top billing among students, 
while such organizations as the pho- 
tography club, beginners’ band, and 
girls’ arts and crafts group are grow- 
ing more popular each year. 


But as far as Oklahoma’s Ornitho- 
logic Society is concerned, Casady. 
School is best known for its bird club 
which last year set a new State rec 
ord by counting 139 different species 
of birds in a single day. 

Still with the regular study periods 
and extra activities, much of the life 
at Casady centers around the chapel, 
a one hundred thousand dollar gift 
from Frank Johnson Hightower of 
Oklahoma City. Each morning to 
begin the day, students file under the 
Della Robbia plaque over the door- 
way and into the nave for services. 
Fridays are special days in the chapel 
when forty young voices can be heard 
ringing out in anthems. And every 
Sunday morning there is Holy Com- 
munion. 

Although still in its infancy, the 
school is leaving no stones unturned 
in its rapid advance toward maturity. 


~ Already it has increased its faculty 


to twenty and classes now range from 
the seventh grade through four years 
of high school. There is a strong 
board of trustees at the helm, and 
expansion plans are currently taking 
shape to add dormitories, science 
building, a library, another class- 
room structure, auditorium, and 
gymnasium. 

Offering a six-year college prepara- 
tory program and dedicated to build- 
ing stronger Christians in a world 
so in need of intelligent Christianity, 
Casady School is looking confidently 
to the future just as is the Church in 
Oklahoma. 


MODERN, well-lighted rooms are setting for Casady’s classes. School’s curriculum centers 
on liberal arts, and on the students’ translation of Christian faith into everyday action. 
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Ne ws from 
Missionaries 


Increases Bring Flood of Grateful Letters 


c) NE of the most popular items 
of the United Thank Offering 
Budget is that section under Equip- 
ment labeled Work Budgets. This 
item, available for non-institutional 
evangelistic and religious education 
missionaries under appointment of 
the National Council, helps provide 
the tools needed in a missionary’s 
work. From it the missionary pur- 
chases books, office supplies, gaso- 
line, and small pieces of equipment. 
This triennium the yearly grant was 
increased from $100 to $125. A 
check for this amount suddenly ap- 
pears in the missionary’s mail some- 
time in January. Of course she 
hasn’t been looking for it! 


Praise God from Clean Books 


“Upon opening your letter and 
finding the check for one hundred 
twenty-five dollars, my first thought 
was, ‘What would we workers do 
without the women of the Church 
and their UTO?’ If they only knew 
how much their offerings meant to 


us, I am sure that their hearts would 


them every one! 


‘purchased Hymnals 
_ Books. 


overflow with gladness. God bless 


“Here at the mission there is al- 
ways something that needs to be 
done, and the lack of money is the 
core of the problem. The check each 
year means much to us, because it 
furnishes the means for accomplish- 
ing some of our aims. Last year we 
and Prayer 
We used them for the first 
time on Easter Sunday. It was a joy 
to praise God from nice, new, clean 
books! We also purchased some ma- 
terials for the church school teach- 
ers and pupils. I gave the small 
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amount remaining to the mission to 
help repair the windows, which were 
in great need of repair. Many, many 
sincere thanks for this year’s Work 
Budget.” SARAH NICKPEAY of St. 
Barnabas’ Mission, Jenkinsville, S. C. 


Nine Pounds Worth of Pictures 


“Just as I was leaving to return to 
my work in Upi the Work Budget 
check arrived. I can never be grate- 
ful enough for this help that is sent 
us from time to time. I saved last 
year’s to spend on furlough, because 
I could use it to better advantage. 
Consequently, I have a new Royal 
standard typewriter, which I so 
much needed. It has a hard roller 
and large clear pica type which will 
help one in mimeographing stencils 
and in making carbon copies, both 
of which are needed constantly in 
our work. 

“In London I took an afternoon 
in the S.P.C.K. store and aston- 
ished people waiting on me by buy- 
ing nine pounds worth of pictures. 
They are cheaper there, and the 
knowledge that I had my equipment 
allowance permitted me to go ahead. 
This material we share with the 
entire staff, native and foreign.” 
Deaconess Mary E. Dawson of Upi, 
The Philippines. 


We Must Speak Softly 


“I am most grateful for my share 
of the Work Budget, and, as usual, it 
has already been put to use! You 
may remember that Carson Hall 
(the building in which is located 
St. Vincent’s School for MHandi- 
capped Children) is a rather large 


building. As we now have several 
different departments in the build- 
ing, there are many trips to an- 
nounce visitors, to tell someone they 
are wanted on the telephone, to ask 
someone to come to the office (my 
office is on the second floor), or to 
send a message to the bishop’s office 
on the first floor front. For a time 
we had a ‘portress,’ and it worked 
fairly well, but still it was many 
steps! Then the young lady went to 
the States, and we had her no more. 

“Just then the Work Budget ar- 
rived! So we put in an intercommu- 
nication system, with the master sta- 
tion in my office, a speaker station in 
the altar bread department, which 
would also serve for the bishop’s 
office, and a second speaker station 
in the classroom for the blind, which 
would also serve an outdoor class- 
room and the quarters in the back. 

“It is most satisfactory, although 
we are having to learn to speak softly 
into it, as it has such volume! It is 
such a saving of time and energy. So 
many thanks.” Sister JoAN Mar- 
GARET, S.S.M., St. Vincent’s School 
for Handicapped Children, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 


A Big Help 


“This allowance is a big help in 
making possible the purchase of 
tools. The 1952 Work Budget made 
possible the purchase of a used, but 
good-as-new, mimeograph. It also 
provided books which I am able to 
lend to church school teachers and 
parents and educational packets 
which aid the planning of their edu- 
cational programs. Odds and ends of 
office supplies account for the bal- 
ance.” Deaconess CHRISTABEL Cor- 
BETT, Religious Education Worker, 
Spokane, Wash. 


I Spent Fifty Dollars 


“It was a welcome gift for the 
work here at Grace House and will 
mean much during not only this 
year but the years to come. I spent 
fifty dollars of it right away for this 
good, new desk typewriter. My old 
portable had passed its best days, 
but was still good enough for a 
trade-in! This new machine is a joy, 
and is used every day.’ Deaconess 
ANNE NEWMAN, of Grace House-on- 
the-Mountain, St. Paul, Va. 
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Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 

All the king’s horses, and 

All the king’s men 

Could not put poor 

Humpty Dumpty back together 
again 


Cm Christian Church had _ its 
“oreat fall” so long ago it is hard 
to remember when it really hap- 
pened. Corinth, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Athens had their differences. 
Addis Ababa went its own way. 
Rome and Constantinople came to 
a parting of the ways. Petrograd was 
on its own and so were others. And 
finally there came Wittenberg, Ge- 
neva, London, and so on. By this 
time the Christian Church was truly 
in so many pieces, there seemed no 
way to get it “back together again.” 

Someone has called these pieces 
the ‘‘scandal of Christianity.” Cer- 
tainly, the divisions in the Christian 
Church family are at odds with the 
creeds, prayers, sermons, and hymns 
which rise from the lips of some- 
thing like a half-billion men, women, 
and children week in and week out 
around the world. Some Christians 
want to do something about this 
“scandal”; others want to leave 
things as they are. 


A Way to Unity 


The Episcopal Church officially 
has been “resolutionizing’’ about 
getting back together for more than 
fifty years. General Convention of 
1895 set up a Joint Commission on 
Unity. In 1910, on the motion of 
the Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
Bishop of New York, the General 
Convention set up a Joint Commis- 
sion on Faith and Order, to bring 


together representatives of “all 
Christian bodies throughout the 
world.” From then until now, ‘the 


General Convention, diocesan. con- 
ventions, and leading Episcopalians 
have been doing many things to 
“bring together” leaders of all Chris- 
tian bodies. ‘They have been trying 
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Your World — Should Church 
Be Put Back Together Again? 


to find a way to put the pieces “back 
together again.” 

The World Council’ of Churches, 
the National Council of Churches, 
the many state and city councils of 
Churches are proof of the desire of 
Christians in many Christian bodies 
to speed up the getting together. 

An opinion poll made last year by 
the National Council’s Department 
of Christian Social Relations shows 
that Episcopalians generally favor 
interchurch co-operation. A  scien- 
tifically chosen random sample of 
Episcopalians was asked to indicate 
whether they thought the Episcopal 
Church “should actively support’ 
certain official interchurch groups. 
The replies show that bishops, , 
priests, and laity are pretty much 
agreed that this is the thing to do. 
This table shows the percentage who 
approve co-operation: 


Bishops Priests Laity 
Local Coun- 
cils of Churches ....78 65 65 
National Coun- 
cil of Churches ...... 87 69 57 
World Council 
of Churches ............ 86 Won. 09 


These organizations are making 
real efforts towards finding a way 
back together. ‘They are having 
some success. ‘They are making some 
progress. ‘The World Council roster 
includes 161 Church bodies in forty- 
six countries with a membership of 
about 150 million, but this still 
leaves more.outside than in. The 
world membership of all Christian 
bodies is around 700 million! 


What About Mixed Marriages? 


Getting back together presents 
some very real problems. One of 
these problems was covered in the: 
opinion poll. It has to do with the 
fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church officials will not give their 
approval to mixed marriages, be- 
tween a Roman Catholic and a per- 
son who is not one, unless the “other 


party” signs.a pledge that any chil- 
dren will be brought up as Roman 
Catholics. 

To pledge or not to pledge away 
the religious training of any expect- 
ed children is a hard question for 
young Episcopalians and members 
of Protestant Churches. Even when 
a pledge is signed by a non-Roman 
Catholic, the matter does not always 
end there. Often there are tensions, 
growing out of the 
church-loyalties of the husband and 


‘wife. These tensions sometimes pre- 


vent peace and harmony in family 
life and relationships. 

In the poll, Episcopalians were 
asked if they thought “‘it is all right 
for an Episcopalian who marries a 


Roman Catholic to agree to let their — 


children be brought up as Roman 
Catholics.” Their answers follow. 


What do you think?: Do you agree? © 


About one out of five, or twenty — 


per cent of Episcopal lay people, be- 


lieves “it is all right for an Episco- | 


palian who marries a Roman Catho- 
lic to agree to let their children be 
brought up as Roman Catholics.” 
A few priests, seven per cent, and 
bishops, five per cent, also agreed. 


The General Convention of 1949 ~ 
took an opposite view and said that | 


“under no circumstances” should 
any Episcopalian agree “as a condi- 
tion of marriage, that the children 
be brought up in the practice of an- 
other communion.” 

Most, but not all, Episcopalians 
agree: 86 per cent of priests, 85 per 
cent of bishops, and only 61 per cent 
of lay people. 


This is the fourth article in a series based 
onan Opinion Poll, highlighting the think- 
ing of Episcopalians today. 
FORTH-June, 1958 
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Bring Up a Child in the Way 


CHURCHWOMAN CHOSEN ALASKA MOTHER OF THE YEAR 


A LITTLE orphaned Indian girl 
who was educated and cared for at 
the Church’s oldest Alaskan mission, 
Christ Church, Anvik, is the Alaska 
Mother for 1953. 

Delia Hamilton Watson, an Atha- 
baskan Indian, became an orphan 
when she was seven. She was rescued 
and taken to the Church’s mission in 
Anvik, where she grew up. The Rev. 
Henry H. Chapman, priest-in-charge 
of St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea, Sitka, re- 
cently recalled that he and Delia 
were schoolmates at the mission 
school, when his father, the late Rev. 
John W. Chapman, was in charge. 

At an early age Delia Hamilton 
married Frederick A. Watson, an 
Australian who had been a purser 
on a passenger ship which plied be- 
tween Australia and America. 
Caught up in the Gold Rush to 
Alaska, he later settled as a trader 
and fur buyer on the Yukon River 
near Anvik. After their marriage the 
Watsons moved to a station farther 
down the river where they ran a 
store. 

Mrs. Watson had thirteen children. 
When the youngest was an infant, 
her husband died. The years that 
followed were enough to test the 
mettle of any woman, let alone an 
Indian widow with a large family. 
But Mrs. Watson’s training at the 
mission school and church enabled 
her to provide food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and moral and spiritual guid- 
ance to her large brood. That she 
performed her task well is evidenced 
by the accomplishments of her ten 
surviving children. 

Ruth, age sixteen, is the only child 
still living with her mother. Edith 
and Florence are married; Harry is 
recuperating at the Veterans Hospi- 
tal in Portland, Ore.; and Donald is 
with the Army at Fort Richardson, 
_ Alaska. Archie is manager of the 
Northern Commercial Light and 
Power Company at Bethel, Alaska, 
and David is foreman of the ma- 
chine shop at Reeve Alaska Airmo- 
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CARED FOR as an orphan girl by Christ 
Church, Anvik, Delia Hamilton Watson 
is outstanding example of Christian life 


tive. Frederick and Kenneth are 
employed by the Alaska Railroad, 
and Arthur works for the Airlines. 

The committee of judges of the 
American Mothers’ Organization of 
the Golden Rule Foundation for the 
Territory of Alaska, which selected 
Mrs. Watson as the 1953 Alaska 
mother, pointed out that though she 
belonged to no clubs, nor partici- 
pated in any youth organizations, 
she did other worthwhile civic work 
which to them seemed more impor- 
tant. She prepared the dead for 
burial, clothed the naked, cared for 
the sick, acted as midwife for many 
helpless women, and gave valuable 
advice and guidance in many trying 
experiences. 

“Her choice should bring hope 
and encouragement to Christian mis- 
sionaries and teachers everywhere,” 
the chairman, Mrs. Paul V. Clump- 
ner of Anchorage, declared. “Many 
missionaries give up the comforts of 
civilization to go into the remote 
native villages of the Far North. 
They make a real sacrifice to live 
and work with the people along the 


Yukon River, where in summer they 
are often plagued with swarms of 
mosquitoes and gnats. It takes brave 
souls to carry on the mission work at 
Anvik.” 

Among the other candidates nomi- 
nated for the title of Alaska mother 
this year were the wives of a senator 
and a representative of the Terri- 
tory. 

In May, Mrs. Watson flew to New 
York to attend the American 
Mothers’ annual awards luncheon, 
honoring the American Mother for 
1953 and the mothers of continental 
United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. 

Shortly before she left for New 
York, she was presented with a scroll 
from the Governor of the Territory 
in which he declared her Alaska 
Mother for 1953. After the presenta- 
tion in All Saints’ Church, Anchor- 
age, her fellow parishioners honored 
Mrs. Watson with a tea. The little 
orphan girl who learned of the love 
of the Lord Jesus Christ at the 
Anvik mission has indeed realized 
the promise of those who cared for 
her. 


Former Anglican Missionary 
Becomes Uganda Bishop 


Tue Rev. Leslie Wilfrid Brown, 
former Anglican missionary in India 
and a presbyter of the Church of 
South India since 1947, was installed 
as Bishop of Uganda at a ceremony 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Kampala, 
Uganda, on March 16. 

An Anglican missionary in India 
for the preceding ten years, Bishop 
Brown had become a presbyter of 
the Church of South India in 1947, 
when four Anglican dioceses there 
merged with Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, and Reformed 
groups to form the new Church 
(FortH, December, 1947, page 14). 

Bishop Brown succeeds the Rt. 
Rev. Cyril Edgar Stuart, who is now 
retired. 
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Advertisement 


An Ideal 
All-expense 
Vacation Cour 


any friends of FortH Magazine 

have gone on a number of 
excellent vacation tours together, 
to the West, Alaska and Hawaii. 
These trips managed by the 
Northern Pacific Railway, ex- 
perienced operator for many years 
of Christian Fellowship tours, 
have proved unusually popular. 
Those joining our party have al- 
ways been pleased and enthusi- 
astic about. them. 

As FortH is not sponsoring a 
tour to Alaska this Summer, the 
Northern Pacific has planned an 
attractive all-expense escorted 
tour to four of the National Parks 
in the Northwest for August 4 to 
19. The tour program is most un- 
usual, including Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks in United 
States, Waterton Lakes and Banff 
National Parks in Canada, with 
sightseeing by motor in the mag- 
nificent American and Canadian 
Rockies between the Parks. 

This will be a delightful and 
restful vacation trip, planned es- 
pecially for Episcopalians and 
their friends. It is a care-free, 
personally conducted tour and 
you will know in advance exactly 
what the total cost will be. You 
can join our congenial party with 
the knowledge that every detail— 
transportation, stop-overs, sight- 
seeing, hotels and meals—will be 
arranged for your comfort and 
enjoyment. For detailed informa- 
tion write for free illustrated 
folder, “National Parks Tour for 
FortH Readers.” Address North- 
ern Pacific Ry., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York, where 
reservations and all details of the 
tour will be handled. 
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CHURCHMEN in the NEWS 


DIRECTOR of Red Cross service groups, Mrs. Robert W. Wilson (second from right) 
is greeted in Tokyo as she begins inspection tour of volunteer activities in Far East 


“First Lady of Red Cross,” Mrs. Robert W. Wilson 


On of the prominent speakers 
at the National Conference of Social 
Work, meeting in Cleveland from 
May 31 through June 6, is Mrs. Rob- 
ert Whitelaw Wilson who will talk 
about volunteer services. Mrs. Wil- 
son has had much practical experi- 
ence in the subject of her topic; she 
is the national director of service 
groups of the American National 
Red Cross. 

This spring she had the distinction 
of being the first national director to 
be sent to the Far East to see the vol- 
unteer work being done by the Red 
Cross in Japan, Korea, and Hawaii. 
On tour she spoke with servicemen 
to learn their reactions to the Red 
Cross volunteer program and to find 
out what additional services can be 
provided for them. 

The Red Cross couldn’t have sent 
a better emissary. Mrs. Wilson is a 
strikingly beautiful woman in her 
early forties who immediately wins 
the admiration of all who meet her. 
On her way from Washington, D. C., 


to the West Coast en route to Japan 


she visited a number of chapters, and 
all along the way she won everyone’s 
hearts. She was introduced as ““The 
first lady of the Red Cross.” 

Mrs. Wilson began her Red Cross 
career with the District of Columbia 


chapter in 1943, working on com- — 
munications with prisoners of war in 
the Far East until 1945. She joined — 
the national staff in 1949 as a volun- 
teer consultant for service groups, — 
which are composed of trained 
men and women serving through 
chapters in the United States and in 
ARC programs for our service men’ | 
and women in Japan and Europe. — 
She also is one of the first ladies of 
the Washington scene, having served 
as president of the Smith College — 
Alumnae Club, the Junior League, 


and the Traveler’s Aid Society of ( 


the nation’s capital. 

A resident of Washington for 
more than twenty years, Jan Wilson, 
as she is known everywhere, is a bet- 
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ter-than-average golfer, and is one of 


the few women in the area who qual- 
ifies as a field hockey referee. Despite 
her busy schedule, she takes off a few 
afternoons each week during the fall 
to referee hockey games for the girls’ 
schools in and around Washington. 

An exceptionally intelligent, quiet, 
and friendly person, Jan can get any- 
one to work with and for her because 
she is so nice to be with and works 
so hard herself. When she was a 
communicant at St. David’s Church, 
Washington, she was president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and was a dele- 
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| gate to the San Francisco Triennial 
_ Meeting. She and her husband are 
now parishioners at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Washington, where he is a 
vestryman. Mr. Wilson, executive as- 
sistant to the president of the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company, in 
charge of public relations, is a mem- 
ber of the finance committee and the 
executive council of the Diocese of 
Washington and is active in many 
civic affairs. A family friend recently 
called him one of the really leading 
citizens of the capital. The Wilsons 
have one daughter, Margaret, who is 

a sophomore at Smith College. 

Mrs. Wilson was for a short time 
diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary educa- 
tional secretary but gave that up in 
order to devote herself to her prac- 
tically full-time volunteer job with 
the Red Cross. She is now working 

_on a plan to give special emphasis to 
expanding Red Cross services in 
civilian mental hospitals and to chil- 
dren and the aged. 

Tall, slender, prematurely graying, 

_ Jan Wilson is a very humble person, 
one of her close friends, Mrs.\’Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, revealed recently. 
“For example,” she said, ‘‘she doesn’t 
think of herself as a public speaker, 
but I’ve seen her hold an audience 
spellbound just because of her utter 
sincerity and simplicity.” When she 
addresses the National Conference 
of Social Work on June 2, she will 
face another audience that is sure to 
find her speech authoritative and full 
of warmth. It couldn’t be otherwise. 


@ Mrs. Ovetra Cute Hopsy (Fortu, 
April, page 26), former Federal Se- 


curity Administrator, is the secretary wutuument 
of the new federal Department of @ 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Be oko D PNK koro the Hear a demonstration of the Church Model 


Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, Bishop of Hammond Organ and you will know why 
North Carolina, has been named a 


Markle scholar in medical science 


ee Vane of Noth | CTO FOR FULL INFORMATION MAIL COUPON ~---------- 1 
Carolina, where he is an instructor Hammond Instrument Company 

in pathology at the school of medi- 4220 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

cine. Please send my free copy of your informative booklet “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 


@ The Rey. E. RINKNEY WRoTH, JR., 
chaplain of St. Alban’s, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed dean 
of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Havana, 


Cuba. continued on next page 
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Folding 


Chairs 


BRce vite NOT TIP e 

Direct Prices To 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges, 
Societies, and 

All Organizations 


Write for Catalog 
and Discounts 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


12 FOLDING TABLES 
ON MONROE TRUCKS 
5TACK ONLY 29” HIGH 


THE “Wonrce:- COMPANY 


18 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, |OWA 


“Put Money In 


Your Treasury” 


by selling HAND-DIPPED 
SCENTED CANDLES..,: 
Seratch Remover Kits .. . Herb 
Mixtures .. - and several other 
hand-crafted items. Others have 
tried our plan with outstanding 
success. You owe it to yourself 
to get the details. 


CAPE MAY COUNTRY STORE 
Columbia Ave. Cape May, N. J. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deacon- 
esses of the Church. Contributions 
for its corporate purposes will 
assist in giving them greater aid. 


Joseph P. Smyth, Jr., Treasurer 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“VES 7 


LAMB STUDIOS 


‘'TENAFLUY.N-J- 


nearly three-year 


REPATRIATED after 


imprisonment in North Korea, is the 


Rt. Rey. Cecil Cooper, Bishop in Korea 


Churchmen . . continued 


e The Rev. TF. Hatt Partrick, 
priest-in-charge of Christ Church, 
Albemarle, N. C., has received the 
Albemarle Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce distinguished service award 
for his interest and work in civic 
affairs. 


e@ The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox SHER- 
RILL, Presiding Bishop, will be the 
baccalaureate speaker on June 14 at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
where he will receive an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


@ The Hon. STanLey N. Barnes of 
San Marino, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. He is the younger brother of 
the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, Secre- 
tary of the National Council. 


@ Among the first honorary degrees 
to be conferred by the new president 
of Trinity College, Hartford, will be 
one upon the Rev. Paut H. Bar- 
BOUR, veteran missionary to the In- 
dians of South Dakota. Mr. Bar- 
bour’s degree is but one of many 
which in the next few weeks will be 
conferred upon Churchmen by col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States. This degree, how- 
ever, has particular interest to ForTH 
as Mr. Barbour is the father of one 
of our assistant editors. After serv- 
ing the Magazine for five years Mary 
BARBOUR resigns this month to be 
married. 


. lenges. 


Foundation Seeks Aid 


continued from page 13 


in a women’s club building. A loan 
to cover part of the cost of a new 
church inspired the congregation to 
raise the rest of the money needed; 
the recently dedicated church now 
serves a growing congregation. 

On Long Island, one of the fastest 
growing areas in the country, a loan} 
to the diocese (as all loans are made) | 
prompted the building of several 
churches where none had been be- 
fore. An Indiana parish was badly 
in need of a new parish house to 
replace a decrepit structure which 
had been badly outgrown; a loan 
through the diocese helped buy a 
well-built old house which not only 
supplies all the space needed but | 
has united the congregation and at ‘| 


tracted outsiders to the church. 


The booklet concludes by showing 
that a contribution for the Revolv- 
ing Loan Fund is a gift which will 
be as effective a generation from 
now as it is today. “Such a gift will 
produce results lasting long past the 


life span of anyone now living. The | 


churches which it is building today 
will still be serving generations of 
communicants into the next century. 


And the original gift will not be _ 


used up; it will be loaned out again 
and again to help erect churches for 
decades to come.” 

The Revolving Loan Fund is far’ | 
from the sole interest of the Founda- 
tion. It is seeking funds to modern- 
ize and enlarge the seminaries so — 
they can meet the growing shortage 
of priests. It administers gifts desig- 
nated by their donors for special 
projects of the Church. And it is 
especially working for undesignated 
gifts whose use will be decided by 
the Foundation because new and 
unforeseen situations are always aris- 
ing where the Church, if it had the 
means, could move quickly to take 
advantage of opportunities not pro- 
vided for in its reguar budget. 

The four men who have just 
joined the board of directors will 
need wisdom to meet these chal- 
But, as the other members 
of the Foundation already have dis- 
covered,they have an unusual and 
satisfying opportunity to serve their 
Church. 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 
November 1-December 6 
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_ For Everyone Concerned With Church School Work... 


INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL 
STUDY. COURSES 
1D oa1294 


THIS SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDY for Protestant Episcopal Church schools is based on a rig- 
orous evaluation made by the Department of Christian Education of the National Council. The 
selection of courses for the 1952-1953 edition was made only after intensive consultation and 
experimental work with many parishes. This new edition has been revised on the basis of the 
experience of parishes who have used the study program during the past year. 


Interim Church School Study Courses: 1953-1954 Offers... 


e A choice of courses for each age level 
e Careful evaluation of each item in every course 


e Treatment of each item in terms of teaching effectiveness 
and theological content 


In addition to suggested study material for all ages—pre-nursery through adult—this booklet 
analyses other publications under the following categories: 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
WORSHIP TOTAL PARISH PLANNING 


Selection of the courses described in INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL STUDY COURSES 
insures your use of tested material. 


Acopy of this new publication has already been sent to every parish. Additional copies are available 
at $.50. The order blank which accompanies INTERIM CHURCH SCHOOL STUDY COURSES 
contains complete instructions so that your orders can be filled correctly and promptly. 


SAVE TIME ...SAVE TROUBLE 


Use the order form and secure all your material from 
one source. Additional forms are available on request. 


Order today. Allow yourself ample time to study your materials before 
presenting them. The deadline for guaranteed arrival in time for the fall 
quarter is July 15. 


Official Publishing House of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
GREENWIicH/CONNECTICUT 
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PRIVATE 
COMMUNION SET 


9 Pieces of Sterling Silver 
in Leather Case $137.50 


This set has a sterling cross and two 
candlesticks and the cruets are all 
sterling silver. The chalice is 3” high 
and the case measures 614 x 51/2 x 1012” 
and has a compartment for linens. 


Louis F. Glasier 
CHURCH CRAFTSMAN 
143 East 54th Street New York 22 


Cleroy Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES 


QUALITY founded on 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experi- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CLOTH SWATCHES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 


IC Embroidered Frontals + Superfrontals 


Markers * Dossals Fair Linens 
J. THEODORE lnreetraesor INC. 


2013 SANSOM ST. + PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


ANY beautiful stamps are be- 
ing issued by Great Britain, her do- 
minions, and colonies the world over 
in commemoration of the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II on June 2. For 
the first time in history, millions of 
Britons and Americans will see the 
august ceremony on television. To 
many of the viewers it may come as a 
surprise that the Coronation is first 
and foremost a religious ceremony 
(FortH, May, page 12). 

One of Britain’s smallest colonies 
far out in the South Pacific, Pitcairn 
Island, has issued a set of two stamps 
marking the erection of a new gov- 
ernment school on the island. Pic- 
tured on one stamp is the new 
school. On the other, Pitcairn has 
honored its first, and for many 
years its only, “‘school,” a small Eng- 
lish Bible that was the ship’s Bible 
on H.M.S. Bounty. Thereby lies one 
of the most remarkable stories ever 
told about’ the Bible. 

The unusual story behind Pit- 
cairn’s settlement has become rather 
well known through the book, Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty, and the popular 
movie of the same name. 

It was in 1789 that members of the 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 


An ideal gift of historic significance at Confirmation, 
Birthday, or any occasion of religious meaning. 


In Sterling 


Sterling Chain 26” .... 


LYCETT, INC., Church Book Store 


317 N. Charles Street 


In Solid Bronze 


Sterling Chain 18” .... 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


We carry a complete stock of Prayer Books, Hymnals and Bibles. 


Send for Price List. 


*Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is 
to be used for religious purposes. 


crew of His Majesty’s armed trans- 
port, the Bounty, were driven to mu- 
tiny by the cruelty of their master, 
the notorious Captain William Bligh. 
Under the leadership of Fletcher | 
Christian, the mutineers seized con- 
trol of the ship, set the hated cap- 
tain with part of the crew adrift in 
an open boat, and made for the 
tropical isle of Tahiti. 

There they fell in love with at- 
tractive native girls, married, and 
would probably have settled down 
to live. But news reached them that 
the British Admiralty, having heard 
of the mutiny, was determined to 
capture the rebellious crew and hang 
every one of them as an example. 

Desperate, they decided to set out 
for Pitcairn, a small uninhabited 
isle, the westernmost of the South 
Sea Islands, situated almost halfway 
between Australia and the coast of 
South America. After arriving at . 
this remote spot, they sank the 
Bounty to hide all evidence of their 
crime and settled down. It proved a 
good hiding place. For years the 
world lost sight of them. 

It would be pleasant to record that 
the nine crew members and _ their 
families lived a happy, idyllic ex- 
istence in this distant retreat. Such 
was far from the case, however. 
Boredom overcame the men, and 
drinking, quarreling, and debauch- 
ery became their daily pursuit. Soon 
there was a violent falling out and a 


|, murder was committed. The situa- 


tion on the island got out of hand. 
Every man went about armed, and 
there were more killings. After a 
while only two of the nine English- 
men were left alive, Edward Young 

continued on next page 
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Religion in Stamps 


continued from page 28 


and Alexander Smith; the colony’s 
‘leader, Fletcher Christian, and the 
others all having met violent deaths. 
| Among the possessions of the two 
survivors was the only reading mat- 
| ter on the island, the ship’s Bible 
which had been brought ashore be- 
fore the Bounty sank. Smith, who 
could scarcely write his own name, 
“set out to teach himself to read from 
the Bible, with Young’s help. 
Soon Young died and Smith, after- 
wards known as John Adams, found 
himself the only adult protector of a 
group of terrified women and small 
children. Laboriously, he continued 
his task of spelling out the Bible, 
verse by verse, mastering its words 
and teaching them to the children 
who clustered about. 

In 1887, nearly a hundred years 
after Pitcairn was settled, a mission- 
ary ship from the United States 
anchored in Bounty Bay and sent a 
/party ashore. Imagine their aston- 
ishment when, instead of the 
heathen Polynesians they had ex- 
pected to find, they were met by 
leaders of a devout English-speaking 

Christian colony. Here were a group 
of Christians, identified with no 
other body in the world, and having 
no formal ritual of worship. Yet 
they knew the Bible word for word, 
and in their simple island com- 
munity practiced Christianity in a 
beautiful way. 

John Adams had taught well from 
that Bible in his aging years. That 
one book had changed a raging, 
feuding, blood-soaked island into a 
peaceful paradise! Where has greater 
testimony ever been given to the 
power of the Bible? 

The missionaries were Seventh 
Day Adventists. The islanders were 
persuaded to join their faith and to 
erect a church in which to worship 
the God they already loved. Now 
each Saturday, the Adventists’ Sab- 
bath, the islanders flock to church. 

Pitcairn is a happy, progressive 
colony, holding an honored place in 
the British Commonwealth, no 
longer quite as remote as it once 
was, as witness the fact it now issues 
its own postage stamps. It is fitting 
that Pitcairn has paid tribute to the 
book that meant so much in its his- 

_ tory, the Bounty Bible. 
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Reaching Out in Management (New 
York, Harper’s. $2.50) by William 
B. Given, Jr., may seem an odd 


choice to receive comment in a 
church magazine. Mr. Given is not 
only a distinguished industrialist 
but is also a prominent Churchman, 
vestryman of Trinity Church, New 
York City, member of the National 
Council, and president of the Epis- 
copal Church Foundation. Reaching 
Out in Management, Mr. Given’s 
second book, seems to me to have a 
Christian motivation and to express 
the concern of a Christian placed in 
a position of top management for 
the well-being of the company’s 
workers—his people. This note is 
sounded at the very beginning of the 
Preface: ‘We, like others, realize 
that better and better routes must 
be found to giving our people the 
maximum sense of fulfillment that 
can come out of their work.” 
But this book is the expression of 
a business man’s philosophy and the 
NAM News calls it “an extremely 
readable and valuable book for men 
continued on page 30 


Made for 
All Saints 


Church 
Detroit, 
Michigan 
1952 


STERLING CHALICE 
Heavy Wrought Silver 


834” high, 34 Pint Cup $265.00 


New catalog on all church crafts 
now available, 


R. Geissler, Inc. 


Est. 1877 
23-13 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Ee EC ta Res 
pula CHURCH WorsuIP AIDS 


Have your deale 
the wide Variety of ahh 
church appointments we produce 
FOR COMPLETE CAratog g 
SUDBURY BRASS Gos cO. 


36 SUDBURY STREET, Boston 14 MASS 
, MASS. 


ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 


spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. F-605, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


[ols of Remembrance} 


Record the life history of your | : 
church along with the names of those H 

< whose gifts have benefited your 

¢ church, 


Beautiful, hand-tooled leather 
books with hand-engrossed pages are 
exhibited in carved repositories. 


Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dews and church furnishings. Send 
for our catalog. 


WirrteMone ‘ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


For information concerning 
church building financing and 
architectural guidance 


Address the Secretary 
170 Remsen St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks . . . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats .. Rabat Vests .. Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


Altar Linens 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


CLERGY and CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, § 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, } 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, 


1 “Quality—fairly priced” 
83 7vestment Makers 114 years 
Cox SONS & VINING, 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 


1953 WH 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


M 
SEA ) STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46. Wis., Dept. Z 
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Read a Book .. continued 


on the way up and a must for those 
who have already arrived.” ‘The 
publishers, too, have presented this 
business message, described by In- 
dustrial Relations Letter as “rich, 
authoritative, and chocked-full of 
sound experience” in a most attrac- 
tive and inviting format.—WEL 


American Urban Communities by 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck (New York, 
Harper. $6) is a valuable source 
book for all who are involved in the 
urban work of the Church. It sup- 
plies factual information on_ the 
development of American cities; 
their relationships to the regions 
around them, their physical and so- 
cial structure, their organization, 
their patterns of living, their peo- 
ple, and their future. 

There is a good and constructive 
chapter on religion in cities and a 
sensitive description of urban fam- 
ilies and their problems. The book 
is objective and helps the reader to 
see cities as understandable en- 
tities rather than bewildering chaos. 
Mr. Hallenbeck conducted much of 
his research under the tutelage of H. 
Paul Douglass, recently retired ur- 
ban consultant of the National 
Council. of Churches, and is there- 
fore more aware of religious impli- 
cations than most sociologists. 
—MSW continued on next page 


CHURCHMAN William B. 


Given, Jr. 
(right), author of Reaching Out in Man- 
agement, talks with men in his factory 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE 
{10 Pearl St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Books @ Clergy Supplies @ Sunday School Material 
Brass @ Pictures @ Hymnals @ Prayer Books 
Madison 4620 


ALTAR LINENS by 


From one of the widest ecdoae oft Church | 


the yard 


linens in the United States. I am always 
pleased to submit free samples. Outstandin; 
values and qualities imported from Ireland. 
Also ecclesiastical damask, transfer patterns, 
beautiful household table damask and Plexi- 
glass Pall Foundations in 514, 6, 642 and 7 
inches at $1/ 
MARY MOORE 


Box 394-F Davenport, Iowa 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour | 
cover in_ choice 


of colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions, 


Samples and | 
prices on request. | 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO, | 
23-05 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
“Over. 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 


Were sold in 1952 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in the Church! Do 
you read the Church’s only magazine of 
Healing? It is called “SHARING,” pub- 
lished monthly. $1.00 for 8 months, and 
$1.50 per year. Send for sample copy. 


Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 


Altar Hangings and Linens 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


J. oM." HALL) Seni 


Tel. CH 4-3306 14W.40thSt. New York 18 


ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. FR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Stained GiassCCindows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS. 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES | 
~R: GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE; LOMG ISLAND CITY 1M. Y.. 


\ FOLDING CHAIRS 


-IN Stee’ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


mM 


TY 


i, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 


DEPT. 84 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
| caliente 
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COME 
BEFORE WINTER 
by Carroll Voss 


The story of a brother and 
sister growing up in the turbu- 
lent years between World Wars. 
Torn by emotional conflicts 
brought on by her brother’s 
refusal to face life, Dureth 
nevertheless becomes a_ suc- 
cessful novelist and helps her 
brother mature. $3.75 


THE SAGE 
AND THE OLIVE 
by Florence Whitfield Barton 


A record of persecution and perse- 
verance in the 16th century. The 
story of Robert Estienne, royal 
printer and scholar—friend of 
John Calvin, foe of the Sorbonne 
—and his struggle to bring about 
the Reformation in France. $3.75 


THE IRANIAN 


by Elizabeth Patton Moss 
“An absorbing picture of the life of 
Iran’s mountain tribesmen. "NY. 
Herald Tribune. $3.00 


‘TEN THOUSAND 
-TOM-TOMS by Jens Larsen 


“Here at last is something from 
Africa which has not been doctored or 
falsified— illuminating ... enter- 
taining.” — Phila. Inquirer. $3.50 


at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


ST. JAMES’ LESSON SERIES , 


=a? Content: Based on the Prayer Book. 
& Method: Workbook, 33 lessons, hand- 
iN work, Nine courses. 
Objective: To teach understanding and 
practice of the Episcopal faith, 
Prices, each: Pupils’ work books .. .75 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, IiI .. .! 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX .. .75 


No Samples. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES’ LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Read a Book... continued 


THE keynote to Understanding 
Old Age by Jeanne G. Gilbert, 
Ph.D. (New York, Ronald. $5), is 


found in chapter 9: “Much work 
has been done to prolong the life 
span, and the ever increasing num- 
bers of aged persons in our popula- 
tion testify to the success of this 
work. Relatively little, however, 
has been done to make these in- 
creased years worth living.” 

This book is an attempt to focus 
information which has been accumu- 
lated by the special sciences with 
regard to the physical, intellectual, 
and emotional changes in_ older 
people, related social changes, and 
professional work with other peo- 
ple. he extensive references given 
at the conclusion of each chapter 
are for those who would desire to 
do further research.—CG 


Two Churchwomen, Eleanor Sands 
Smith and Ruth Hutton Ancker, 
have collaborated in the production 
of a recent distinguished book of 
poetry, St. Martin’s Summer (Man- 
chester, Maine, Falmouth. $2.50). 
Mrs. Smith, who wrote the verse, is 
a member of St. Gabriel’s Church, 
Cole’s Creek, Pa. A long-time mem- 
ber of the American Poetry Society, 
she is a frequent contributor to the 
poetry columns of the New York 
Herald Tribune and other publica- 
tions. 

The drawings which illustrate St. 
Martin’s Summer are by Mrs. Ancker 
a member of All Saints’ Church, Mil- 
lington, N. J. She is perhaps best 
known. for her sculpture which has 
been widely exhibited. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


The Republic and the Person by Gordon 
Keith Chalmers, president of Kenyon Col- 
lege (Chicago, Regnery, $4). 


The Crisis in the Life of Jesus by Ernest F 
Scott (New York, Scribner’s, $2.50). 


In an Age of Revolution by Cyril Garbett 
(New York, Oxford, $4.50) is the latest 


AT AMAZINGLY eL cost— 


the beauty of the 
Bells of Flanders 


At the first opportunity, listen 
to the Flemish-type “‘Carillonie 


Bells.” Note particularly the 
delightful harmony this instru- 
ment is capable of. Such variety 
is possible because Schulmerich 
has matched in this outstand- 
ing electronic carillon the true 
perfection of the famous 
Flanders bells. 

The tonal clarity and musi- 
cal brilliance will set your heart 
a-throbbing, we promise. No 
other electronic bell instrument 
can equal the true bell tones 
of Schulmerich’s Flemish-type 
“Carillonic Bells.” Your church 

A deserves this instrument 
—and can afford it; a 
tower isn’t required. 

Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


10128-A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 
denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


GARDEN PARTY SPECIAL 


COLORFUL CRETONNE BASKETS 


have proven themselves one of the 
best money makers for women’s or- 
ganizations. They are beautiful, have 
hundreds of uses and are practical. 


MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING 
BASKETS 


book written by the Archbishop of York. 


Religion and the Decline of Capitalism by 
V. A. Demant, Oxford Professor of Moral 
and Pastoral Theology (New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, $3). 


Pictorial History of the Bible & Chris- 
tianity (Los Angeles, Year, $5.95 and up, 
varying prices) . 


Furniture + (oodwork <f 
PEWS -- CHANCEL EOE 


COMMUNION TABLE 
PULPITS + ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Write now for sample set. 


(Only sold to organizations—never to 
individuals. Be sure to mention your 
organization’s name.) 


WINDSOR BROOM CO. 
Dept. F HAMBURG, PENNA. 


FORTH—June, 1953 


Of EXCLUSIVE {36 PRINTED SHEETS 6 
STATIONERY | & 36 ENVELOPES foe 


STUDIOS 


by selling only 100 NEW boxes of 
earns you up toand /f/ BIRTHDAY & ALL OCCASION 
CARDS, Ete. Other amazing of- 


OVER 100% fers & surprise items, It’s EASY 


PROFIT & FUN. No experience necessary. 
Send postal 
You take NO RISK Send postal 
for samples on approval. You also get FREE samples 
of easy-to-sell personal stationery, napkins & guest 
towels. Illustrated literature describes entire top-qual- 
ity line. 100 items including children’s books, house- 
hold aids. Gifts-"n-Things. Work with a leader. 
Don’t delay. Act today. 
< Sls aed ailS It costs nothing to try. 
Approval Sanniles Just send postal card to 


PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS 
Dept. FO-6, 139 Duane St., New York 13,N. Y. 


NEW BONUS PLAN 


‘VESTMENTS 


Chotr and Pubsit 


STIMULATE SUMMER ATTENDANCE 
Write today for your FREE Catalog: C-92 
(Choir Vestments) : J-92 (Juniors) : P-92 
(Fulpit). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


New York | Champaign, I. 
366 5th Ave. 1000 N. Market 
Chicago 1, Ill., 228 N. LaSalle St. 


SAUUDTUUUAUUUAUUOUOAVAOONEQUOIEEY AS BY TUPUEUEODEOOVOOTONTAOO DONT TLE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY » BOX 418 « ERIE, PA. 
SHUIDLVUVADADEVADOOGUAUNAUUAGTOCOUGUOUOEOTOUG VEUEUOOUOOAOONOOGT SUUTEEETOU ED Fr 


TS 
SUNN IH UNLLHLUHLILNITE 


of shrimp cr crab-meat 
cocktails—or to dress up 
a hamburger — that’s Las 
Pampas Chili Sauce —now 
ready at your favorite ine 
dependent grocer’s. 


ULL-FLAVORED and 
} | spicy to make the most 
John Sexton & Co., Sexton Sq., Chicago, If. 
ya 
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Speaking to the Deaf 


continued from page 15 


who want to “talk” to their minister. 
After a service, Steve may drive 
twenty miles into the country to 
visit a deaf farmer who is sick. 

Last fall, the Rt. Rev. Henry D 
Phillips, Bishop of Southwestern 
Virginia, and many others in the 
diocese saw what a tremendous be- 
ginning had been made with the 
deaf of the area, but they were con- 
cerned about the long distance and 
inconvenience of train travel Steve 
had to endure. ‘They soon presented 
him with a new car so that he could 
drive from seminary to his posts. 

The deaf congregations held their 
first Every Member Canvass _ this 
year, and not only met their budgets, 
but made a substantial contribution 
to the General Church Program as 
well. 

Steve Mathis has said, “One of the 
greatest obstacles which the deaf 
person must face is the dimness of 
human understanding in_ others. 
The public is prone to generalize 
that the deaf are unable to meet the 
world on equal terms. The deaf, 
contrary to modern thought, do not 
want sympathy. They simply ask for 
the opportunity to take their place 
among men, in the school, in the 
community, and as a part of Christ’s 
Church. To give them this oppor- 
tunity is but a slight contribution 
to make to human enlightenment.” 

Perhaps the joy of taking the 
Gospel of Christ to those who cannot 
hear with their ears is portrayed in 
an incident that happened after 
Steve had finished conducting sery- 
ices for a congregation. After he had 
bid the people good-by on the steps 
of the church, he returned to the 
sacristy and found a man waiting 
for him. They began talking in 
signs. ‘he man had been invited by 
a friend to attend that day and had 
enjoyed the morning of worship. He 
was confused, however, by one word 
which Steve had used many times. 
He repeated it as best he could.. In 
that moment Steve realized what his 
whole life would mean in Christ’s 
ministry. Joyfully he told the man, 
“That word means Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God.” 


ATTEND A SUMMER CONFERENCE 
Ask your rector for information 


GOWNS 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
\j RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries » Vestments 
=F Hangings . 


Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


Communion 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


821 - 23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


PEWS, PULPIT « CHANCEL 
————__ Furnilure 


¢ ¢ EARLY DELIVERY °¢ ° 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
———i DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


TAZ 


Q aw Ce 
VLR NO 
278 


MAAS-ROWE 
SYMPHONIC-CARILLON | 


perfect harmony in bells 
finally attained. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
ELECTROMUSIC ist 
CORPORATION “ 


MAAS ROU s 


Dept. 205 - Los Angeles 39, Calif. y 


SERVING Gil INSTITUTIONS 


He LUXWOOD 
PURPOSE 


Folding benches, chairs 
and other equipment 


ALL POPULAR SIZES Ve 


FAST 
DELIVERY § 


WRITE FOR DETAILS NOW! 


Manufactured Exclusively by & 
_The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 


FOAM RUBBER 


eel 


Filled with foam 

rubber. Zippered 

removable cover 
in your choice of 
wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 
velour 


PEW 


ae Lele 


KNEELER 


_ SAMPLES Rh ae ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-05 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
FOR TH—June,21953 


, 


Three Hundred Recruits for the Church's Ministry 


AST month’s graduations in the Seminaries of the Church will 
yield over three hundred men for ordination by the Bishops of the 
various Dioceses. 


Their intensive, three-year course of theological education and 
pastoral training over, they will be commissioned and assigned to 
parishes and missions wherever the Church’s work requires. 

Christian people are bidden (Book of Common Prayer p. 47) to 
pray for these men 


“That they may shine as lights in the world, and in all 
things may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour.” 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON 
COLLEGE, GAMBIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY 
SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; NASHOTAH 
HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA.; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, AUSTIN. TEXAS. 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Common Prayer; The Armed 
Forces Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; Book of Offices; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. Services 
include individual insurance programing and assistance to parish officials in preparing and 
establishing plans for retirement of lay employees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 


THIs ALBUM consists of four 12-inch LP records, design 
for use by radio stations or parishes. The records are: 
I. 
2: 
3. 


Twenty Great Hymns of the Church—Organ only. ! 
Twenty Great Hymns of the Church—Choir with Orga 
Great Organ Music—Seventeen well-known preludes 
postludes, and offertories, for radio or church use. 
Great Anthems of the Church—A series of short, sim 
anthems, both a cappella or with organ. 


The Album Complete e $10 boxed 


THE NATIONAL COUNCI 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York if N. 


